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BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  AND  UGANDA. 

By  Consul  Henry  P.  Starrett,  MoiiibaHO. 

Mombasa,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  is 
the  port  of  entry  for  all  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  seven  Provinces 
of  British  East  Africa.  Uganda,  and  adjacent  territory,  which  region 
is  experiencing  an  extensive  commercial  development  despite  the 
generally  nnsettled  condition  of  world  trade.  During  lUlC)  the 
Protectorates  of  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  increased  very 
considerably  their  exchange  of  commodities  with  foreign  countries. 
Foreign  Commerce. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  cluring 
1910  amounted  to  $2(),4(;0,8;^7,  of  which  $13,203,532  represented  im- 
ports (an  increase  of  52  per  cent)  and  $7,256,805  exports  (an  increase 
of  ¥S  per  cent) . 

Great  Britain  and  India  continued  to  supply  most  of  the  imports, 
followed  by  the  Netherlands,  the  Ignited  States,  France.  Italy,  and 
Japan;  all  except  the  ITnited  States  increased  their  saks  to  this 
market  very  materially.  A  comparative  statement  showing  the  value 
of  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  1915  and  11>1()  follows: 


Countries. 


Arabia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belginm 

China 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France  and  colonies 

Germany  and  colonies 

India,  Hurraa,  and  Ceylon . 

Italy  and  colonies 

Japan 

Mauritius 

Netherlands 

Norway 


(«) 
J67, 124 
29,696 

(°) 
(«) 

(«; 

150,194 

22, 183 
,24:5,364 

65,  ,'523 

(«) 

(«) 
494,783 

17,952 


Countries. 


$40,707 
26,094    1 

11,644  ; 

13,292  11 
22,204  • 
42,251 

222,070  |i 
84,216  \\ 
3, 746, 930 

208,884 

202,619 
19,<M0 

968,023 
81,279 


Portugal  and  colonies. . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

I'uited  Kingdom 

United  State-s 

Zanzibar 

All  ot  her  countries 


1915 


C) 

S105, 619 

133,056 

19lt,  724 

3,  .515, 817 

774, 719 

(«) 
68.5,975 


Total 

Goods  in  transit  and  trans- 
shipment   


Grand  total. 


8,  .505, 729 
202,671 


8, 708, 400 


1916 


?28,9.55 

83,, 5.54 

137,210 

161,273 

.5,472,291 

595, 102 

64,006 

.547, 560 


12,779,204 
424,328 


13,203,532 


a  Not  separately  stated. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  district  declined  in  11)16 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  shipjnng  and  the  extremely  high  freight 
rates  chargMl  on  American  goods  sent  by  way  of  England  or  South 
Africa  and  transshipped  to  Mombasa.  When  normal  conditions  are 
restored  and  direct  communication  with  the  ITnited  States  is  estab- 
lished the  volmuc  of  American  trado  should  expand  materially. 
The  value  of  imports  from  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom  shows  a  large  gain  in  IJIIC).  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Norway  were  among  other  countries  which  increased  their 
share  of  sales  to  this  market  during  the  past  yeai*. 
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Articles  Imported  in  1916. 

The  following;  table  <]^ves  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
imports  into  Mombasa  in  IDIG: 


Articles. 


Aericiiltiiral  imploments.. 

Alo  luid  liccr galls. . 

Animnl.-;.  live No. . 

Arms  and  anuiitiuition 

Bnoon  and  ham cwt. . 

Bnds  and  sacks 

Keads lbs.. 

Bevcrapos,  nonaiooholic — 
Book.s  nnd  other  printed 

matter 

Building  materials,  n.  e.  s. 

Butter lbs.. 

Candles cwt. . 

Canned  goods  and  preserves 

Canvas yds.. 

Cement cwt . . 

Oheese lbs. . 

Cigarettes do..  .. 

Cigars do 

Coal   and   coal   products, 

tons 

Cotton  goods: 

Blankets No..^ 

Piece  goods— 

Bfeaohed yds.. 

Unbleached,  do 

Dyed do 

Prints do.... 

Yams Ibs.^ 

Other 

Catlery 

Drugs,     chemicals,     and 

medicines 

Eiertriral  apparatus- 

Fe-ucing  mater iaJs 

Flour,  grain,  etc.: 

Dal cwt.. 

Floiu-  and  wheat  meal, 
cwt 

Bice cwt.. 

"WTieat do 

other do.... 

Foodst  ulls,  n.  e.  s 

Fruit,  fresh 

Fiu^nil  ure 

Gkusswaro 

flold,  Imllion ozs. . 

Haberdashery 

finptemenUi,  n.  e.  s 

Hardware 

Insti-uinents,  musical,  sci- 
entific, etc 

Leather  and  leather  goods: 

Bool-s  and  shoes,  .prs. . 

Harne-ss  and  saddlery. . 

Leather,    unmanufac- 
tured   

Other 

Linen,    hemp,    and    jute 

manufiuitures 

Machinery: 

Agriciiltural 

Industrial 

other 


Quantity. 


183,G0i 


459 
234  ,'362 


104,253 
4«3 


203,513 
38,548 
34,059 

268,968 
22,462 

1,162 

2,397,535 

4,560,270 
23,078,168 
5,388,996 
2,738,778 
12,704 


5,132 

75,546 

98,784 

3,415 

7,564 


48 


41,520 


Value. 


$149,415 

170,295 

8,K« 

34, 192 

15,338 

330,404 
50,472 
33,425 

34,122 
9,4.30 

28,37,1 

5,460 

313,398 

100,595 

55,857 

14,638 
198,075 

32, 160 

22,813 

700,631 

384,617 
1,809,868 
876,147 
320,450 
.%021 
242, 20;i 
52,673 

111,884 
26,572 
12,052 

14,975 

252,041 

298, 2:«) 

9,393 

27,899 

434,351 

4,990 

28,800 

40,737 

d,063 

22,441 

18, 182 

149,402 

14,996 

80,840 
5,028 

32,647 
U)^2 

18.842 

40,032 
189.250 
65,940 


Articles. 


Sfatches grass  boxes. . 

Meats,  prwerved 

Aletabi  and  niaiiufactures: 

Bra.^s  and  copper 

Iron,  galvanized, 
sheets cwt.. 

Iron  and  steel 

other 

Milk,  conden.'^ed. cwt.. 

Mineral  water doi. . 

Oils  and  grcase-s: 

Ghee  (clarified  butter), 
cwt 

Kerosene galls . . 

Petroleum do. . . 

other do... 

Perfumery,  etc 

Porcelain"  and  china  and 

earthen  ware 

Playing  cards 

Railway  and  road  ma- 
terials  

Rope  and  twine 

Salt c^vt.. 

Ships,  boats,  etc 

Silk-  goods 

Soivp cwt. . 

Spirits: 

Brandy galls... 

Gin do.... 

Whisky do 

Liqueurs   and    other, 

galls 

Stationery 

Sugar cwt . . 

Tea lbs.. 


Tobacco: 

Manufactured do. . 

Unmanufactured,  .do., 

To>-s  and  games 

Trcfts,  plants,  and  seeds 

V'eliicles: 

Motor 

other 

Watches  and  clocks. ..No. , 

Wearing  apparel 

Win&s galls. . 

Wood,  and  manufactures., 
Woolen  goods: 

Blankets No., 

Carpels  and  rugs,  do 

Otlier , 

All  other  articles , 


Tot.;U 

Coin  adirutted  to  circula- 
tion   

Goods  in  transit  and  trans- 
shipment  


Grand  total. 


Quantity. 


108,727 


4,405 


16.085 
37,914 


1,373 
536,950 
92.a'i2 
63,241 


73,514 


29,774 

20,418 

<♦,  180 

92,223 

3,284 


77,538 
5^10,495 


598,605 
71,022 


2,632 
43,606 


7,406 
4,857 


VoIOB. 


$68,019 
14,482 

25,738 

33,744 
116,970 

41,707 
289, 4.55 

45, 171 


31,974 
93,913 
43.93U 

45,. Mil 
14,683 

36,095 
9,094 

42,380 

41,826 
45,505 
21,472 
32,906 
257, 7U5 

76,  W8 

21,27B 

341,955 

15,310 
125,  .-.<il 
492,314 
126,188 

196, 107 
5,170 
9,  .555 
8,932 

157.698 
189,507 
4,830 
158,706 
125,042 
81,826 

12,406 

14,979 

40,090 

449,278 


11,935,678 
843,526 
424,328 


13,203,532 


Cotton  Goods,  Foodstuffs,  and  Machinery  Leading  Imports. 

A  new  trade  leoonl  was  made  bv  cotton  jjjotnls.  including  cunvas, 
which  constitute  the  larijest  group  item,  with  a  total  of  $4,437,532  in 
1910,  against  $1,9-'U,S!H  in  1915,  an  in<;rease  of  nearly  130  j^er  cent. 
This  was  due  to  better  financial  conditions;  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  ^-upplies  of  unblejiched  goods  from  tlie  United  States,  previ- 
•usly  the  chief  source  of  supply;  and  the  ability  of  the  Indian  mills 
to  satisfy  East  African  requirements.  |A  detailed  report  on  the 
cotton  goods  trade  of  P^ast  Africa  was  publit^hed  in  Commiihce  Rb- 
I'ORTS  for  Mar.  15.  Ii)l7.| 
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The  next  largest  <ri"onp  of  iiii|)()rts  is  foodstutl's,  atrgi'ogating 
5{;'J,84(),077  in  lOfo,  aj^ainst  $1,(;2G,1()0  in  1915,  a  j<ain  of  about  44  per 
cent.  The  princii)al  articles  and  tlieir  orijjin  were:  Grain  and  flour, 
nearly  all  from  India;  canned  goods  and  j^reserves.  from  the  United 
Kinirdom  (a  small  peiventage  from  the  United  States) ;  preserved 
meats,  bacon,  and  ham.  from  the  T'nited  Kingdom;  condensed  milk, 
mostly  from  Switzerland;  butter,  from  India;  cheese,  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Holland;  sugar,  from  Asia  other  than  India; 
tea.  fi'om  India  and  Ceylon;  and  fresh  fruit,  mostly  from  Zanzibar 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hardware  and  machinery,  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
totaled  $930,213  in  191().  against  $(J0'7.4G1  in  1915.  an  increase  of  54 
per  cent.  The  leading  items  were:  Machinery  (agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, etc.),  the  United  States  furnishing  some  of  the  agricultural 
and  about  25  per  cent  of  the  miscellaneous  machinery;  hardware; 
implements,  a  fair  proportion  from  the  United  States ;  cutlei-y ;  fenc- 
ing materials,  about  10  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  railway 
e{iui))mont  and  road  materials;  aTul  other  metal  manufactures,  in- 
cluding small  importations  from  India  and  the  United  States. 
Increased  Purchases  of  Liquors  and  Tobacco. 

Spirits,  wines,  and  nuilt  liquors  had  a  combined  value  of  $788,532 
in  191(5,  compared  with  $473,725  in  1915,  a  gain  of  fU)  ]k>i-  cent.  The 
leading  items  Avere:  Spirits,  consisting  of  whisky  from  the  T^nit^d 
Kingdom,  liqueurs  from  France,  and  gin  from  Holland;  ale  and  beer 
from  South  Africa  and  the  Ignited  Kingdom;  and  wines  from 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy. 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco  accounted  for  $431,512  in  li>10 
against  $426,334  in  1915 — a  A'ery  small  increase.  The  cigarettes  came 
principally  from  the  TTnited  Kingdom,  with  about  5  \ycr  cent  from 
Egypt;  cigars,  from  Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  India;  and 
tobacco,  mostly  from  Holland.  The  bulk  of  the  smoking  tobacco 
used  in  the  colony  is  a  very  cheap  grade  sold  in  3-ounce  paper  |:)ack- 
ages  for  the  Indian  and  native  trade. 

Greater  Demand  for  Motor  Cars  and  Wearing  Apparel. 

The  import  of  vehicles,  $347,265  in  1916,  against  $219,383  in  1916, 
increa.sed  58  j;er  cent.  Most  of  the  automobiles  were  from  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these  countries,  with  South 
Africa,  sent  the  wagons,  carts,  carriages,  and  other  vehicles.  Desj)it*^ 
high  freight  rates,  there  Avas  a  material  increase  in  the  sales  of 
American  motor  cars,  which  are  well  favored  here  because  of  their 
simplicity,  lightness,  and  low  cost,  and  are  peculiarly  ada})ted  for  use 
in  this  region.  A  much  larger  maiket  nuiy  be  developed  as  soon  as 
freight  rates  return  to  a  more  normal  basis. 

Clothing  and  haberdashery  were  valued  at  $261,989  in  1916,  against 
$118,811  in  1915,  a  gain  of  121  per  cent.  These  imports  came  jirinci- 
pally  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Recently  more  inteit-st  has  been 
taken  in  American  gwxls  of  this  class.  an<l  local  merchants  are  begin- 
ning to  order  hosiery,  canvas  shoes,  neckties,  and  underwear,  there 
being  a  fairly  active  demand  for*  the  cheaper  grades. 
Soap  from  United  Kingdom — American  School  Supplies  Introduced. 

The  United  Kingdom  also  furnished  most  of  the  imports  of  soap, 
$257,705  in  1916,  compared  with  $120,433  in  r.>15.  an  im-rease  of  114 
per  cent.     The  chief  demand  is  for  a  cheap  giatle  of  washing  soap 
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(mottled  blue  and  white)  in  1-poiind  bars.  The  sale  of  medium 
giiitles  of  toilet  soaps  lias  increased;  English,  French,  and  Japanese 
maiiiifac-tiH-ers  have  furnished  most  of  them. 

Stationery  worth  $ll^'>,^)(■)l  was  imported  in  1J>1G,  njrainst  $63,282 
in  l!»ir>.  almost  doublin<r  in  value.  The  market  is  widenini;  rai)idjy, 
owinfj  to  new  scliools,  especially  those  conducted  by  the  missionary 
societies,  and  to  the  ireneral  development  of  the  country.  Slate*;, 
pencils,  note  paper,  and  ink  are  the  articles  most  in  demand.  Here- 
tofore the  United  Kinirdom  and  (iermany  have  furnished  most  of 
these,  but  i-ecently  imijorlers  have  souffht  American  sources  of  sup- 
ply. The  few  trial  shi[)ments  sent  from  the  United  States  have  been 
well  received  and  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  broken  goods  than 
similar  consignments  from  other  countries.  Importers  are  ordering 
large  supplies,  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  freight  space  win  be  secured. 
Miscellaneous  Imports. 

Among  other  imports,  bags  and  sacks  were  valued  at  $330,404  in 
1910.  against  $lo9,-210  in  1915,  coming  princii)any  from  India; 
cement,  $55,857,  compared  with  $38.5bS,  from  the  Ignited  King- 
dom (East  Africa  now  needs  large  quantities  of  this  mateiial.  but 
present  freight  rates  are  prohibitive)  :  chemicals,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines, $111,884,  against  $J)0,060,  from  the  ITnited  Kingdom;  coal, 
$22,813,  representing  a  great  decrej^se  from  the  previous  year's  im- 
portation of  $92,837,  practically  all  from  South  Africa;  glassware, 
porcelain,  and  china  and  esirthcn  ware,  $77,432,  compared  with 
$43,402,  from  the  ITnited  Kingdom;  matches,  of  which  Sweden  fur- 
nished 70  per  cent,  Japan  about  10  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Xorwa}'  the  remainder;  mineral  water,  furnished  largely  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  some  from  France  and  Italv;  kerosene, 
$93,913  in  1916,  against  $112,422  in  1915,  from  the  United  States, 
Persian  Gulf  ports,  and  Egy})t;  rope  and  twine,  from  the  United 
Kingflom,  India,  and  Zanzibar;  salt,  $45,505  in  1916,  against  $36,664 
in  1915.  largely  from  India  and  about  20  per  cent  from  Aden;  and 
woolen  goods.  $67,475,  com[)ai'ed  with  $48,210  in  1915,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  India,  and  Persia. 

Export  Trade  Larg'er. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  principal  exports 
from  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  for  the  past  two  years  shows 
an  increase  for  1916  of  47  per  cent.  Although  larger  quantities  were 
shipped  during  1916,  much  of  the  gain  was  due  to  increased  ]n-ices. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  exports  went  to  (Jreat  Britain  and  India; 
most  of  the  remainder  to  France,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Spain. 


Articles. 


Ani  mals,  live 

Be;ins  and  peas 

Beeswax 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Chilies 

Coffee 

Copra 

Cotton 

Fiber,  sisal 

Ghee  (clarified  butter). 

Goatskins 

Gold 

Ham  and  bacon. .' 

Hides,  cattle 


1915 


C) 
$17, 408 
21,115 

(») 
39,677 

3n,8ai 

.V\,  139 

1,120,375 

375, 677 

36,117 

984,477 


1916 


S$,094 
75, 871 
22,  .544 
130,466 
104,943 
627,004 
99, 37S 
2,063,570 

522,  :>;» 

15,S6I 

215, 162 

1,843,10:1 

9,006 

692,649 


Articles. 


Ivory 

Maize. 

Peanuts 

Potatoes 

Putee 

Rubber 

Seeds: 

Cotton. 

Sesame 

Woods 

Wool,  raw 

All  other  articles. 


Total. 


1915 


1191, 5^5 
5,M4 
16,540 
16,777 

(») 
38, 472 

45,585 
150,651 
C) 
C) 
70,932 


1916 


125.3,528 
12,379 
3,6m 
39,308 
27,497 
36,  %1 

28,930 

293,609 

5, 250 

63,S3l 

«,3m 


4,9I?,4flO     7,25«,805 


o  Not  separately  stated. 
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Destination  of  Exports. 

All  the  cotton  ciinie  from  r<jaiida  aiul  was  sent  to  the  United 
Kinfrdom.  India,  and  France.  The  ^old,  from  the  Belgian  Kongo, 
was  shii^ped  to  South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom.  About  60 
per  cent  of  the  hides  came  from  Uganda:  nearly  all  were  consigned 
to  Liverpool.  More  than  65  per  cent  of  the  cotfee,  also  from  Uganda, 
was  |)iirchased  by  England.  lU-itish  East  Africa  produced  the  sisal, 
which  went  to  Liverpool  and  London.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
sesame  was  grown  in  this  Protectorate  and  the  remainder  in  Uganda; 
it  was  exported  to  India,  Aden,  and  Italy.  Most  of  the  ivory  came 
from  Uganda  and  the  Belgian  Kongo  for  shipment  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India.  The  carbonate  of  soda  was  all  produced  at 
Lake  Magadi,  in  British  East  Africa;  1916  was  the  hrst  year  in 
which  it  was  exported  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the  United  King- 
dom taking  the  entire  output.  [A  report  on  the  development  of  a 
raw  soda  deposit  in  East  Africa  appeared  in  Commerce  Keports  for 
Mar.  17,  1917.]  The  chilies,  from  Uganda,  went  to  the  LTnited 
Kingdom,  P]gypt,  and  France;  a  small  quantity  to  tlie  United  States. 
The  goatskins  were  largely  purchased  by  American  firms  for  de- 
livery at  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
Exports  to  United  States. 

The  declared  value  of  articles  invoiced  for  the  United  States  at 
the  Mombasa  consulate  was  $241,289  in  1915  and  $190,006  in  1916. 
The  consulate  Avas  moved  from  Zanzibar  to  Mombasa  in  March, 
1915.  so  the  figures  for  that  year  include  shipments  from  the  former 
port.  The  items  in  1915  were:  Cloves,  $204,493;  goatskins,  $22,167; 
and  chilies.  $14,629.  The  (|uantity  and  value  of  the  articles  ex- 
ported in  1916  follows:  Eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
pounds  of  coffee.  $1,162;  428,112  goatskins,  $76,502;  21,930  sheep- 
skins, $5,276;  64,363  pounds  of  chilies,  $31,884;  42,600  pounds  of 
cloves,  $5,457:  1,600  tons  of  mangrove  bark,  $69,212;  and  all  other 
articles,  $513.  Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $110. 
There  were  no  shipments  to  United  States  possessions. 

In  1917  mangrove  bark  and  skins  are  likely  to  be  eliminated  by 
the  shortage  of  shipping  space  and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  comply- 
ing with  the  recent  re(|uirement  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  disinfection  of  all  skins  from  East  Africa  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  certain  animal  diseases.  This  would 
leave  only  chilies,  cloves,  ivory,  and  coffee  available  to  American 
importers. 

Extension  of  American  Trade  in  East  Africa. 

The  opportunity  for  American  goods  in  this  market  was  never 
better  than  at  present.  Practically  every  line  suitable  to  a  tropical 
climate  and  the  needs  of  a  large  native  poi)ulation  may  find  an  out- 
let here,  as  not  even  Great  Britain  enjoys  pi-eferential  tariffs. 
Especial  mention,  should  be  made  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
equipment  of  all  kind^,  small  hardware,  industrial  machinery,  en- 
gines, automobiles,  foodstuff's,  and  textiles  manufactured  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  native  trade.  Many  lines  formerly  furnished 
by  Great  Britain  and  <ither  Euroi)ean  countries  are  now  difficult  to 
obtain  at  any  price  because  of  the  shortage  of  shipping  and  other 
war  conditions. 
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Tlie  Indian  nioirliants  liere  are  anxious  to  establish  American 
connections,  but  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  by  dealing  Avith 
the  Indian  distributors  throuijh  local  European  or  American  indent 
or  commission  houses;  this  is  perhaps  the  only  safe  way  wheie  any 
question  of  credit  is  involved.  Unfortunately  shipj)ino:  space  from 
New  York  is  at  such  a  premium  that  much  of  this  oi)i)ortunity  will 
be  lost  unless  American  manufacturers  insist  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  re<]^ular  American  frei<!;ht  steamship  service  to  thi.s  coast  via 
South  Africa.  Unless  facilities  are  im])roAed  in  some  way  Ameri- 
can trade  in  East  Africa  will  have  to  await  the  end  of  the  war  before 
any  iniportant  extensions  may  be  expected. 

The  possibilities  of  this  market  for  the  consumption  of  foreign 
goods  aie  e\  ident  from  the  necessity  of  importing  all  the  manu- 
factures needed  here,  despite  which  the  annual  import  trade  is  but 
$2.35  per  capita. 

[The  development  of  American  trade  with  British  Kusi  Africa  is  described 
in  detail  in  Supplement  Xo.  GOa.  puhlished  Apr.  7,  1917.] 

Transportation  System  and  Equipment. 

The  railway  and  lake  steamer  facilities  in  the  Protectorates  of 
British  East  Africa  and  I'ganda  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Goveriunent  through  the  management  of  the  l^ganda  Raihvay. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  military  campaign  in  i'JlT)  against  the 
neighboring  colony  of  German  East  Africa  the  transportation  sys- 
tem was  taken  over  by  the  military  authorities,  the  natural  result 
being  the  development  of  abnormal  traliic  conditions;  on  January  1, 
1917,  the  system  Wiis  returned  to  civil  jurisdiction.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extra  work  devolving  upon  the  railways  and  the  lake  steam- 
ers, from  much  of  which  no  i-evenue  was  obtained,  net  e4irnings  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1916.  shoAved  a  considerable  increase 
over  those  for  the  previous  year.  The  figures  for  the  past  three 
fi.scal  years  are:  1913-14 — Revenues,  $-2,<>58.T8S;  expenditures, $1,01 9,- 
872;  and  net  earnings.  $1,038,910;  1911-15— $-2.510.74-2,  $l.(>;n,902, 
and  $878,8-10:   1915-1(>— $3,005,804,  $1,607,719,  and  $1,398,145. 

The  lines  oj^erated  are  all  of  meter  gauge.  The  Uganda  Kailway 
proper  from  Mombasa  to  Kisumu,  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  has 
a  total  mileage  of  018.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  97  locomotives, 
234  passenger  cars,  and  1,292  small  freight  cars,  mostly  steel.  In 
Uganda  the  Busoga  Railway  has  01  miles  of  track  and  the  Port 
Bell-Kampala  Railway  oi:)erates  0  miles.  The  marine  department 
of  this  system  comprises  10  steamers  and  tugs  ranging  in  tonnage 
from  50  to  1,200,  all  of  British  manufacture. 

Shipping  Services  deduced — American  Line  Needed. 

Ocean  steamship  lines  calling  at  Mombasa  were  compelled  during 
1910  to  restrict  their  services  materially,  owing  to  war  conditions. 
The  only  line  maintaining  its  regular  monthly  schedule  is  the 
Italian  Maritime  of  Genoa.  The  British-India,  to  India  and  South 
Africa;  the  Union-Castle,  from  Engla'nd;  and  the  French  Mes- 
sageries,  from  Marseille,  were  forced  to  reduce  their  sailings  more 
than  half.  The  consequence  has  been  a  congestion  of  native  products 
at  East  African  ports  awaiting  shipment  abroad.  Imports  are  prac- 
tically confined  to  actual  necessities,  other  articles  being  discouraged 
or  denied  space. 
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Freight  rates  from  Europe  have  increased  about  100  per  cent  since 
the  war  began ;  those  from  American  ports,  from  500  to  GoO  per  cent. 
During  11)10  the  rate  from  New  York  to  IVIombasa,  ^Yith  transship- 
ment at  Liverpool  or  Durban,  varied  from  S52  to  $(>'.)  per  ton  meas- 
urement (40  cubic  feet)  ;  recent  quotations  were  slightly  lower.  As 
long  as  this  condition  exists  many  lines  of  American  goods  are  defi- 
nitely excluded  from  this  market.  Even  tliose  which  now  reach  this 
coast  could  not  compete  with  similar  goods  made  in  Great  Britain 
if  the  latter  were  able  to  supply  them.  The  westbound  rate  is  more 
equitable,  with  an  average  for  general  cargo  of  about  $31  per  ton 
weight  (2,240  pounds)  to  Liverpool,  compared  with  $40  to  New  York. 

Cargo  for  Mombasa  is  accepted  for  transshipment  at  Durban, 
Natal,  to  the  vessels  of  the  British-India,  Union-Castle,  or  Clan- 
Ellerman  Lines.  This  practice  adds  to  the  expense  and  often  results 
in  long  delays.  Although  most  of  the  shipments  from  America 
reach  this  port  via  Durban,  some  are  sent  via  Liverpool  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  is  said  here  that  if  New  York  could  offer  a  regular  through 
service  to  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar  with  a  definite  monthly  sailing,  all 
the  cargo  destined  to  these  ports  would  be  diverted  from  other  routes, 
and  the  better  facilities  would  encourage  larger  and  more  frequent 
purchases  from  America. 
Financial  Conditions — Currency  and  Exchange. 

The  banks  report  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  business  during 
1910,  representing  commercial  activities  of  a  character  less  specula- 
tive than  during  the  previous  year.  A  general  readjustment  in  many 
lines  was  necessary  in  order  to  check  the  effect  of  overstocking,  which 
the  bazaar  merchants  had  initiated  because  of  a  false  conception  of 
the  market  requirements  and  an  overestimate  of  the  demand  for 
staples. 

The  unit  of  currency  in  use  is  the  Indian  rupee  ($0.3244).  and  this, 
together  with  the  large  trade  between  East  Africa  and  India,  makes 
foreign  exchange  in  the  latter  country  dominate  this  market.  Most 
of  the  banking  credit  obtained  here  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  bills 
on  Bombay,  for  which  only  a  small  charge  (usually  from  |  to  ^-  of  1 
per  cent)  is  made.  As  the  balance  of  trade  lies  with  India,  Mombasa 
banks  cover  their  lo.sses  in  such  trajisactions  by  the  purchase,  at  close 
rates  and  through  their  Indian  branches,  of  bills  on  Bombay,  the 
final  settlement  being  adjusted  through  the  .sale  of  Bombay  bills  on 
Loridon.  On  the  cost  of  transferring  the  silver  rupee  to  Bombay  is 
based  the  East  African  rate  of  exchange  on  London. 

Remittances  to  London  or  America  stood  practically  at  par  during 
the  year;  those  to  New  York  are  made  direct  by  tlie  banks  having 
branches  or  correspondents  in  New  York,  the  rate  following  the 
London  market. 

By  the  end  of  1910  the  rate  for  foreign  exchange  rose,  owing  to 
the  demand  for  money  on  London.  The  par  of  exchange  in  English 
money  is  Is.  4d.,  and  in  ordinary  times,  depending  upon  the  balance 
of  trade,  it  is  usually  ^d.  more.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
however,  it  advanced  to  Is.  od.  The  tightness  of  the  local  money 
market  was  further  accentuatinl  by  the  imjiossibility  of  importing 
gold  fi'om  South  Africa  and  the  added  expense  of  importing  silver 
rupees  from  India  occasioned  by  high  freight  rates  and  war-risk 
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insurimcc.  whidi  latter  at  times  was  as  much  as  5  per  cent.  Never- 
theless many  ru|)ees  were  brdujzlit  into  the  eonntry  by  the  (lovern- 
ment  for  the  army  pay  roll.  Another  event  all'e<tin<r  the  local  money 
market  was  the  openin*;  to  trade  of  the  occupied  portion  u1l  (ierman 
East  Africa  and  the  consecpient  need  for  cash  to  linance  this  addi- 
tional commerce. 

Banking  Facilities  Adequate — European  Indent  Houses. 

Two  Mombasa  banks  have  established  New  York  l)ranches  and  are 
prepared  to  oli'er  American  exporters  general  facilities  for  collec- 
tions anil  handlin<£  properly  indorsed  bills  on  local  mei'chants.  These 
institutions,  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  and  the  National 
Bank  of  South  Africa,  have  made  strong  efforts  to  encourage  a  larger 
»olunie  of  American  trade. 

Prior  to  the  war  (ierman  and  Austi'ian  fiiins  offered  the  most  liberal 
credit  terms,  3  and  4  months  being  customary  and  H  and  S  months  n()t 
unusual.  The  actual  distribution  of  merchandise  is  through  the 
Indian  mei'chant,  who  o])erates  on  small  capital  and  narrow  margins. 
So  tliat  he  could  succeed,  long  credits  appeared  net-essary  and  were 
accorded  to  him.  There  evolved  a  system,  peculiar  to  Africa  and  the 
East,  of  European  indent  or  commission  houses,  which  solicited  and 
received  orders  from  local  merchants  for  all  sorts  of  goods,  bought 
;>nd  paid  for  them,  and  carried  the  merchant  with  the  aid  of  the 
banks.  The  manufacturer  seeking  business  in  this  tield  must  either 
depend  uj^on  the  indent  houses  for  orders  or.  in  the  case  of  many 
staple  lines,  be  prepared  to  grant  terms  to  the  importer. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  credit  terms  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  Early  in  1917  not  more  than  80  to  4.")  days  was  considered. 
The  present  tendency  is  for  slightly  longer  credits,  and  there  is  much 
trading  on  the  basis  of  C)()  days  from  date  of  draft. 

Grovernment  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1916,  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  Government  of  British  East  Africa  were  £1,072,91  <  ($5,221,- 
350) .  the  amount  for  tlie  preceding  year  being  £1.151,730  ($5,004,894;). 
The  total  Government  revenues  during  the  same  periods  were 
£l,lf)5,5Gl  ($5,072,202)  and  £984,750  ($4,792,115),  respectively.  The 
Government  raihvays  provided  5<S  per  cent  of  the  income  in  191G; 
licenses  and  taxes,  20  per  cent;  and  customs  duties,  about  12  per  cent. 
The  increase,  due  largely  to  the  railways  and  the  customs,  reflects  the 
revival  of  commercial  activity  after  the  shock  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  war  had  passed  and  shows  that  the  Protectorate  is  on  a  self- 
supporting  Iwsis  and  no  longer  in  need  of  annual  financial  assistance 
from  the  British  Government  to  meet  ordinary  expenses.  The  con- 
struction of  additional  railway  lines,  harbor  improvements,  and  other 
imixjitant  public  works,  however,  will  continue  to  be  financed  with 
the  aid  of  parliamentary  grants. 

Agriculture — Uganda  Cotton. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  1,800,000  acies  of  land  Avithin  the  territory  of 
British  East  Africa  is  sown  in  croi)s,  out  of  a  total  area  of  150,838,400 
acres.  In  Uganda  the  total  acreage  is  32,500,250,  of  which  2,644,170 
acres  receive  cultivation. 
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The  principal  crops  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  two  colonies 
depend  are  cotton,  cotFee,  sisal,  and  copra.  The  cattle  industry  also 
furnishes  a  large  revenue,  especially  among  the  nati\e  tribes. 

Attempts  to  prodiu'e  marketable  cotton  in  British  East  Africa 
have  practically  been  abandoned,  despite  the  large  sums  spent  on 
experiments  with  this  crop  in  the  Jubaland  district  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  l*rotectorate.  The  necessity  for  extensive  irri- 
gation systems,  border  troubles,  and  other  causes  forced  an  entire 
suspension  of  the  work. 

In  Uganda  cotton  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  croj)  produced 
for  export.  The  acreage  is  about  100,000  and  the  production  for 
191G-17  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than  40,000  bales  of  -l-OO  pounds 
each.  It  is  grown  entirely  by  the  natives,  the  European  planter  pre- 
ferring to  culti\  ate  cottee  and  rubber.  The  staple  is  exceptionally 
long,  althoiigh  not  e(iual  in  this  respect  to  the  Egyptian  variety. 
TI;e  crop  is  sold  by  the  native  to  the  European  ginnery  operators  at 
Jiiija  and  Kampala  under  (irovernment  supervision.  More  than 
^20,000.000  is  invested  in  the  cotton  industry,  which  h{is  received  the 
a^ctive  support  of  the  (jo\ernment  not  only  in  the  scientific  study  of 
pests  and  plant  diseases  but  also  in  the  encouragement  of  extensive 
new  plantings.  Its  regulation  of  seed  distribution  and  cotton  sales 
and  provision  of  transport  facilities  have  all  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  this  industry  in  Uganda,  where  man}'^  natural 
obstacles  had  to  be  overcome.  [For  a  complete  account  of  cotton 
production  in  Uganda  see  Commerce  Reports  for  Apr.  10,  1917.] 

Production  of  Coflfee,  Sisal,  and  Copra — Other  Crops. 

By  the  end  of  lOlG  the  total  area  devoted  to  coffee  in  British  East 
Africa  had  increased  to  more  than  7,000  acres  and  in  Uganda  to 
9,000 — a  total  of  1G,000  acres  in  the  two  colonies.  This  is  the  most 
valuable  economic  plant  grown  in  British  East  Africa:  it  is  a  type 
of  '"Arabica  "  and  is  said  to  be  of  high  (quality.  The  product  sold 
on  the  London  market  during  the  year  at  prices  ranging  from  $;^>-tO 
to,  $415  per  long  ton  (2,240  pounds),  somewhat  more  than  Uganda 
coffee  brought. 

For  the  sisal  (Agave  sisalana)  crop  the  outlook  is  better  than  for 
ahy"  other  agricultural  product  of  Britisli  East  Africa.  This  fiber 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  both  the 
highlands  and  the  coast  and  matures  more  quickly  here  than  in 
other  sisal-growing  countries.  The  exports  during  1910  were  about 
3,500  tons,  which  may  be  doubled  in  1917.  At  present  London  prices 
(about  $325  per  long  ton)  such  an  output  would  make  si.sal  East 
Africa's  most  valuable  export  product.  A  large  part  of  the  1^(.000 
acres  devoted  to  tliis  crop  is  new  planting;  the  area  is  being  extended. 
[For  a  detailed  report  on  the  production  of  sisal  in  East  Africa  see 
Commerce  Reports  for  June  8,  1917.] 

The  coconut  indiLstry  is  the  oldest  agricultural  pursuit  on  this  coast, 
having  been  started  by  the  Arabs  when  slavery  greatlA-^reduced  the 
labor  cost.  Since  European  control  was  established  in  1S95  old 
plantations  have  been  rehabilitated  and  new  areas  developed  under 
modern  scientific  management.  Some  new  plauting  was  done  in 
191G,  but  as  nearly  all  of  the  product  is  converted  into  copra,  and 
the   available  shipping  space  to  the   Phiropean   markets   was  very 
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liiuitod,  low  |>riii's  rosiiltod.  Ordiiiiirily  copra  sells  in  the  Mombasa 
jnul  Ziiiizil);ir  iiiarkots  f(»r  from  5  to  <>  rupees  ($1,02  to  $l.!)iS)  per 
fiasila  ('M\  pounds)  ;  at  the  end  of  the  ypar  (Quotations  were  not  much 
uhove  .'U  !upees  ($1.1.'{).  |  An  account  of  the  coconut  and  copra 
industry  in  East  Africa  was  i)ul)lished  in  Comjierck  Refokts  for 
May  s,'l{H7.] 

'I'he  ruhher  industry  in  British  Kast  Africa  has  been  aban<loned. 
Both  Ceara  and  Para  rubber  ha\e  been  |)lantcd  in  U<^anda  with  sonie 
success,  the  foinier  variety  ofl'erin*;  greater  leturns  with  more  cer- 
tainty as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  production.  In  1010  there  were 
about  1,400  acres  of  Para  trees  over  five  years  old  in  that  Protec- 
torate. 

About  5,000  acres  in  ITganda  are  devoted  to  cacao.  The  grade  pro- 
duced brings  about  $20  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  on  the 
Liverpool  market.  Corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and  sesame,  the  other 
impoitant  crops  of  East  Afi'ica,  were  ])roduced  in  good  quantities 
and  realized  slightly  higher  than  average  prices  in  191G. 

Xive-Stock  Industry — Trade  in  Hides. 

Tlie  numlx'r  of  live  stock  in  the  two  colonies  at  the  beginning  of 
lOK)  was  about  1,800,000  cattle,  7,000,000  sheep,  and  5,300,000  goafs. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  these  figures  were  reduced  by  about  25  per 
cent,  but  prices  are  higher  and  the  grade  of  the  stock  is  improving. 

Aitiiough  anthrax,  tick  fever,  rinderpest,  and  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease (the  last  in  Uganda)  were  fairly  prevalent  throughout  the  year, 
the  liberal  use  of  vaccine  furnished  liy  the  Government  reduced  the 
nu)rtality.  The  authorities  are  handicapped  in  the  control  of  these 
diseases,  l^ecause  most  of  the  cattle  herds  are  ow^ned  by  native  tribes. 
The  unfenced  ranges  add  to  the  difficulty. 

No  export  trade  in  cattle  or  dress-ed  beef  has  been  developed,  chiefly 
because  the  supply  has  just  met  domestic  needs.  The  shipment  of 
hides  is  now  practically  confined  to  Europe,  the  American  market 
being  closed  because  of  United  States  requirements  for  disinfection. 

Shortage  of  Labor — Increased  Wages. 

The  military  campaign  in  German  East  Africa  drew  a  large  num- 
ber of  laboiers  from  agricultural  work  for  duty  as  porters  in  army 
service.  This  demand  has  resulted  in  a  shoutage  of  labor  for  ordinar}' 
purposes  and  a  general  advance  of  wages.  Before  the  war  0  rupees 
($1.95)  j)er  month  and  food  for  farm  w^ork  was  considered  fair,  but 
now  less  eflicicnt  labor  must  be  paid  at  least  double  that  amount. 
The  general  development  of  the  country  is  likely  to  maintain  this 
scale,  even  after  the  Avar.  Although  from  12  to  15  ru|>ees  ($3.89  to 
$4.87)  pel"  month,  beside  the  cost  of  food  (about  G  ru])ees)  is  appar- 
ently a  very  small  sum.  the  average  native  African  laborer  is  only 
about  one-fifth  as  efficient  as  the  white  worknuin  and  requires  much 
more  supervision. 

Cooperative  ^Enterprises. 

The  recent  agitation  for  a  cooperative  buying  and  selling  organiza- 
tion resulted  in  the  ap|)ointment  of  a  connnittee  of  the  .settlers,  which 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  society  with  $130,000  capital.  The 
objects  of  the  organization  are  to  purchase  supplies,  export  and  sell 
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agricultural  products  offered  bj"  members,  obtain  more  favorable 
freight  rates,  etc. 

The  Coast  Plantere'  Association  was  formed  at  Mombasa  to  gather 
statistics  and  reports  on  tliosc  agricultural  subjects  lx>aring  upon  the 
development  of  the  coast  lands  of  the  ProtectoraU',  to  study  the  labor 
problem,  to  secure  better  marketing  facilities,  and  to  improve  the 
preparation  and  shipment  of  products. 

I^he  Coffee  Planteis'  Union,  the  Sisal  Gro\vei-s'  Association,  the 
Pig  Breeders'  Association,  and  the  INIaize  (Trowors'  Association,  all 
recently  organized,  are  the  logical  result  of  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Nairobi  and  of 
Mombasa  represejit  the  leading  trade  activities  of  the  Protectorate, 
and  during  the  past  j^ear  many  matters  regarding  P^ast  Africa's  wel- 
fare were  (liscussed.  The  Nairobi  Chamber  of  Commerce  established 
an  information  bureau. 

Construction  Work — Health  Conditions. 

The  waterworks  and  sewerage  system  planned  by  the  (Government 
for  the  town  of  Nairobi,  the  capital  of  the  Protectorate,  will  neces- 
sitate a  total  exiKMiditure  of  $57().()()0,  of  which  only  about  $20,000 
h;\s  been  paid  out.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  project  will  be  completed 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

For  war  reasons  the  extensive  harbor  improvements  at  Kilindini 
(the  port  for  Mombasa)  are  temporarily  suspended.  This  scheme 
provides  for  a  deeper  channel;  the  construction  of  extensive  docks, 
warehouses,  and  cargo-handling  apparatus;  the  establishment  of 
range  lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation;  and  the  erection  of  cus- 
toms offices  inid  other  necessary  buildings  to  facilitate  the  trade  of  a 
modern  port"?  It  is  estimated  that  about  $3,500,000  will  be  needed 
for  this  work. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  general  building  operations  during  191G, 
although  a  few  substantial  businer^s  structures,  arranged  for  during 
the  i>revious  year,  were  complete-<l.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  more 
buildings,  both  for  conuncrcial  and  for  residential  purposes,  in  all 
the  important  towns  of  the  colony,  but  the  present  high  price  of 
cement  makes  the  cf)st  of  such  improvements  prohibitive. 

•An  outbre4dc  of  bubonic  plague  at  Nairobi  early  in  October,  191G, 
caused  more  than  100  deaths  before  it  was  brought  under  control  by 
Government  medical  officei-s.  The  epidemic  spread  to  I'gancla  and 
for  several  weeks  business  houses  in  Kampala,  the  chief  trading  town, 
were  closed.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  malarial  cases,  probably 
due  to  the  arrival  of  many  Europeans  unused  to  the  clinuite.  Except 
for  a  few  scattered  cases  occurring  in  the  lake  district,  no  sleejjing 
sickness  was  rejiorted  dining  the  year;  the  (lovernment  has  ap- 
parently succeeded  in  cimtrolling  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  the 
natives  in  this  Protectorate. 

Fart  of  German  East  Africa  Open  to  Trade. 

On  December  1,  1916,  certain  areas  of  German  East  Africa  occu- 
pied by  British  forces,  principally  that  lying  north  of  the  Central 
Railway  running  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Tabora  in  the  interior,  was 
opened  to  trade,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  administra- 
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(or   of  coiuiuorcd   territory,   at   Wilheliustal.     Traders   must   secure 
permits  from  the  military  authorities. 

No  steamsliiiJs  other  than  Government  transports  call  at  German 
East  African  ports  at  i)resent;  freiprht  is  carried  by  sailinjr  dhows 
alon^  the  coast  and  on  Lake  \''ictoria  Nyanza. 

As  that  territory  was  closed  to  the  rest  of  the  woi-Jd  for  '2\  years 
its  need  of  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  and  manufactures  is  very  ^reat. 
.Since  Deceuiler  the  merchants  of  British  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar 
have  been  takin<i-  advaiit  >.ire  of  tliis  oi)j  oiluuity  and  every  a'.ailable 
means  for  the  transportation  of  goods  to  that  territory  has  been  used. 
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